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begins his philological training with Gothic or another far remote 
Germanic dialect, he has to learn all the new linguistic processes 
and facts, the new terminology and technical expressions, through 
the medium of a foreign language quite different from any with 
which he has as yet been familiar. It is apparent that he meets 
too many difficulties at once, and his task would be considerably 
simplified if his first acquaintance with philological methods were 
gained through a language with which he is. already familiar. 
This would mean proceeding from the familiar to the unfamiliar, 
instead of going the reverse way by beginning with Gothic and 
Urgermanisch and coming down to Modern High German. 

The value of phonetics for linguistic training was recognized 
a long time ago in France and Germany, and many years of 
experience in these countries have eliminated every doubt of the 
usefulness of phonetic studies. 

An exhaustive bibliography on phonetics can be found on 
pages 37 and 38 of Bahlsen, The Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages (Ginn & Co.). The following titles should be added to 
Bahlsen's list : Karl Luick, Deutsche Lautlehre (Leipzig, 1904); 
Otto Bremer, Deutsche Phonetik (Leipzig, 1903) ; Wilhelm 
Vietor, German Pronunciation, third edition (Leipzig, 1903). 
Also Paul Passy Petite phonetique comparee des principales 
langues europeennes (Leipzig, 1906). 



VALUE OF PHONETICS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 

STUDENT 



EDITH CLAWSON 
University High School 



The subject presupposes in the present consideration the stu- 
dent of language (German) as opposed to the pure phonetician. 
The foremost source of inspiration is to be found in the work of 
Professor Dr. Hermann Klinghardt, who in his Artikulations- 
und Horubungen (Kothen, 1897) has succeeded in making pho- 
netics of practical value. His message to the conference is one 
of most cordial greetings and good wishes. In it he says: 
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Will you always emphasize for £he people of the old school this one 
thing? We phoneticians do not desire to teach the children a new science. 
We demand only that the teacher shall be thoroughly grounded in phonetics, 
in order to be able to draw therefrom practical aids, which in cases where 
pure imitation has not suffered can and will lead to the desired results. 

A comparison of this statement with others of Professor 
Klinghardt's on the practical value of training in phonetics for the 
student justifies a distinction at this point between der Lernende 
and der Student, between the child of the classroom and the more 
mature person who is confining his efforts at the language to the 
pronunciation. The difference, however, seems to be one of 
degree and not of kind; and if the superficial knowledge which 
the child gets can secure him the results which Professor Kling- 
hardt indicates, there would seem to be but little need of further 
argument for the cause of the real student. 

The following is a brief summary of such a course as Pro- 
fessor Klinghardt offers to those of the' latter class. First : A 
study of the construction and activities of the vocal organs ; their 
coarser and more elemental articulations illustrated by such nicht- 
sprachliche Artikulationen as coughing and laughing (which are, 
however, of immediate use in the development of Knack gerausch, 
the slight explosion of the vocal chords preceding words and 
sometimes syllables beginning with a vowel, such as Erinnerung, 
Anfang, ach, endlich, aw/). With this for a basis begins the 
work on language sounds proper. They are treated singly and in 
combination, first from the articulatory and then from the acous- 
tic side; each also with respective relation (i) to the larynx, (2) 
to the palate, and (3) to the lower jaw with its appendages, the 
tongue and the lips. Vowels and consonants are distinguished 
and classified, and the nature and value of mutes are treated. 
The system works out as it advances a very complete set of mus- 
cular, vocal exercises for assistance in producing the desired 
articulations. Hand in hand with this must go word- and sentence- 
analysis and the mastery of phonetic script. 

The whole system presupposes the all too well known fact 
that the average student does not acquire involuntarily — i. e., by 
imitation — an accentless pronunciation. We have but to look 
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about in cosmopolitan Chicago for instances of the foreigner who, 
with every chance for imitation afforded him for years, has still 
the mark of his native tongue upon his speech. For us as Ameri- 
cans this question of acquiring a perfect pronunciation in a foreign 
tongue is especially serious, because as a race we have little 
language talent. Observation would almost lead to a belief in the 
statement, often made and unfortunately not verifiable, that not 
one American in one hundred ever acquires a good German 
accent by imitation alone. Case after case could be cited of 
American students in Berlin who, after months and even years of 
residence and study under the most favorable conditions, not only 
were not giving foreign articulations, but were absolutely uncon- 
scious that they had not the slightest approach to certain 
characteristic sounds and inflections. 

That we should go on doing things thus well or ill by chance 
is not in the spirit of the time. It is the day when science is 
helping us to do everything correctly by law, and it is very apro- 
pos that in this most colossal task of acquiring a correct pronunci- 
ation she should provide us with a special science and laboratory 
methods for it. 

The two main reasons why we do not imitate accurately a 
correct pronunciation are: (i) that our ear is dull, and (2) 
that our muscles are unskilled. Habit has set its seal upon our 
senses and made slaves of them by lessening their acuteness. The 
auditory nerves on the one hand, accustomed to carrying certain 
messages, continue to do so, even though the stimulus has been an 
entirely new one, and the result is that we actually do not hear 
the difference between the old sound and the new. The muscles, 
on the other hand, execute certain movements because it is their 
habit so to do, even though the nerve current from the brain has 
given them a different order. 

The system of practical phonetics is the result of an effort to 
meet and offset these two weaknesses. To impress them, I shall 
give a few examples, which will serve also as general illustrations 
of the phonetic idea. As beginners most of us have ears closed to 
the difference between the German and the English /; and even 
the grosser muscles are often so stiff and uncontrollable that as 
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simple a t'hing as the u or the ii is impossible, even though a very 
easy exercise would bring the result in a few minutes. I was 
several months in Germany before I could distinguish between 
a long and & short, even though I had been told that a difference 
existed. But by being taught phonetically how to make each of 
the sounds, I finally learned to hear them, and could of course 
then apply them without difficulty. On the other hand, the 
unpleasing American substitute for the German r is due less often 
to a dull ear than to untrained speech organs. A comparatively 
easy difference to hear, it is still one of the most difficult to 
execute. * In the building of the palatal r we are told to direct the 
tip of the tongue toward the dividing line between gum and hard 
palate, further to the front than for English r. But we are 
probably unable to do so, and a mirror will often show the 
tongue sunken in the lower jaw when we imagine it is being lifted 
as high as possible. One of the chief aids in effecting this articu- 
lation is the supposedly easy transition from the initial consonant 
of the word "journal" to r. The rule is to withdraw the tongue 
a trifle downward and backward, until the passage becomes wide 
enough for the air to cease rubbing and leave a half-vowel exit. 
Usually I could not tell which way my tongue was moving. Here 
then it was not the ear, but the muscles, which needed training, 
and the exercises given and practiced amounted to pure vocal 
gymnastics and brought finally the necessary control. 

In addition to these two points, ( i ) of teaching the ear to hear 
and (2) of training the muscles to execute, a third also demands 
emphasis, that the would-be phonetic student must also be able to 
understand the mechanics of any articulation ; and a fourth, that 
he must be able to account for the relation between the given 
articulation and the corresponding sound — i. e., that he must 
know, not only the position of the organs for any given sound and 
what happens, but also why the result is what it is. For instance, 
it is not enough that the beginner be satisfied with reading in a 
textbook how the tongue and lower jaw are placed for German ;' 
and English y. He must know also that y is a half-vowel, which 
means that it has an almost vowel-large opening for the passage of 
the air column, while / is a Reibelaut, the most consonantal of all 
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consonants except the stops. The significance of this is that the 
air rubs so hard, as it forces its passage for j, as to result in the 
peculiar sound of ja, jdhrlich, jetzt, as opposed to yes and your. 
Or let us take the word klein. We may have learned by the law 
of assimilation that the breath sound k would demand a changing 
of / from a voiced to a breath sound; but what does that mean 
as to mechanics, and what will be the corresponding result? A 
breath sound is made when the throat is sufficiently open, so 
that the air is allowed free passage; a voiced sound, when the 
vocal cords alone are allowed to vibrate /, is usually the result of 
these regular vibrations passing a certain resonance chamber. 
For the desired tone here then the upper vocal organs are held 
in the same position, and only the larynx is opened. The result 
is klhein instead of klein — the one German, the other English. 
Compare in bed and Bett the initial consonants. Why is one 
so strongly b and the other so nearly p? In our English sound 
there is the so-called Blahlaut preceding, a cramping of air from 
below against the closed larynx; while the German sound is 
much quieter and finds a passage almost as free as a p, but is not 
wholly voiceless. Once more: The average student says Ta 
instead of Tee. Why ? T is an explosion, and the force of the air 
striking the tip of the tongue sends it down quite well into the 
mouth; then it must be raised again to the e position, which 
requires it to leave a fairly narrow passage next the roof of the 
mouth. Now, if we remember that we are all the while dealing 
with one column of air, issuing from the larynx, and that indi- 
vidual sounds are but its modifications, due to changes in size 
and shape of the resonance chambers above, it will not be hard 
to understand that, if the air stream continue after the explosion 
(and especially if Ton set in at once), we are going to have all 
the possible variations of sound between this left-over t position 
and the desired e. The result is taSe. Phonetics will teach us 
the value, not only of individual sounds, but also of sound groups 
and the necessity of anticipating the one in the other — here of 
preparing for the e by controlling the amount of explosion, so 
that the result may be Tee, with one pure vowel sound, free from 
any trace of American slurring. 
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What has been emphasized so far has had to do with the 
acquisition of a correct pronunciation. Let us now look to the 
retention of it when acquired. Once away from its native soil 
any language suffers corruption of one sort or another, and here 
in America even native-born Germans rarely keep a perfectly 
untainted speech. Phonetics should and does meet this need, 
which is palpably due to the failure of the untrained ear to hold 
the sound. It is a most valuable check even for the student, who 
at first may have learned by imitation, nor can it be utterly 
despised even by the Bingeborenen. It establishes definitely for the 
individual certain normal articulations, to which he may after- 
ward refer, and which will mechanically bring again the desired 
acoustic effect. 

Such, in general, are the merits of phonetics for the student. 
To the frequent objection that the system is opposed to every 
pedagogic principle, that it begins at the wrong end of things, 
there is this answer : It does not reverse, but merely furthers the 
process. We speak of the natural method as that by which a 
mother-tongue is learned. And what does the baby do? He 
listens and listens until he distinguishes sounds (we call it under- 
standing), and tries and tries until he can execute them (we call 
it talking) ; and it usually takes five or six years before he has 
an accentless speech (talks plainly). When we begin a language, 
we too are but children, but with this handicap, that we already 
have one set of vocal symbols which habit has fixed and which 
will make it infinitely harder to acquire new ones. Whatever 
then can assist in shortening the process of acquisition and 
securing the results will surely be welcome. 

There are some persons who complain of the drudgery of the 
system. Let us hope they are then of the happy class who gain 
by imitation; for there is no middle ground. It were, however, 
perhaps fitting to quote to them a remark more than once made 
by Professor Klinghardt — that anyone who had worked in pho- 
netics need never be bored. In the street car there was always 
some suggestion in the irregular speech of a fellow-passenger ; at 
a lecture, even if the material itself were uninteresting, the speaker 
would afford in his articulations a constant object of study. 
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Without doubt the curious old people of the provincial town and 
country districts gain a double interest if one tries to analyze 
and account phonetically for their curious dialects. 

A third possible disadvantage has been suggested herein: 
that the speech of one phonetically trained is restrained and con- 
scious, sometimes labored. But it is one which has to do only 
with beginners. To speak grammatically they must also speak 
very carefully, but fluency comes with practice; and so here the 
difficulty is one which will adjust itself perfectly with time. 

What Professor Klinghardt has made possible through his 
masterful Artikulations- und Horubungen, Fraulein Hedwig Klatt, 
of Berlin, is carrying out every year with the American students 
who go to her there. Her results are remarkable, and a com- 
parison of her pupils with those of teachers, who cannot offer 
what she gives, affords very telling evidence of the value of 
scientific production of sound. Personal experience gained 
during a period of study with her, and careful observations made 
in that connection among a fair number of students, lead to the 
conviction that for the large majority of persons, who in an 
untrained state do not imitate readily and who need the initial 
help and the after check which it offers, phonetics is essential. 



PHONETICS IN THE CLASSROOM 



PAUL O. KERN 
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The preceding speakers have made it clear that imitation, 
however important a part it may play in individual cases, does 
not inevitably bring about a good pronunciation. Nor can this 
end be reached by the mere pointing-out of specific errors of 
speech — a method apt to deteriorate into nagging. The more 
conscientious a teacher is in such correction, the more liable 
he is to tire Jiimself and to irritate his pupils, while achiev- 
ing but slight results. And why is this? Because only the 
analysis of the errors — and applied phonetics is nothing else 
than such analysis — not the more or less occasional correction, 



